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PHILADELPHIA. 
Si lieiee led lah ae 
For *“* The Friend.” 
LAURA BRIDGMAN. 

This remarkable child, still an inmate of the 
Perkin’s Institution for the Blind, has been 
noticed several times in ‘* The Friend.” Dr. 
Hawe, in the last annual report of that esta- 





began to explore the room, and then the house ; 
she became familiar with the form, density, 
weight, and heat, of every article she could lay 
her hands upon. She followed her mother, 


sibs felt her hands and arms, as she as occu- 
pied about the house; and her dispyrition to 


imitate led her to repeat every thing. She 
even learned to sew a little, and to knit. Her 
affections, too, began to expand, and seemed to 
be lavished upon the members of her family 
with peculiar force. 

‘* But the means of communication with her 
were very limited; she could only be told to 
go to a place by being pushed; or to come to 
one by a sign of drawing her. Patting her 
gently on the head signified approbation; on 
the back, disapprobation. She showed every 


blishinent, has given a more perfect history of| disposition to learn, and manifestly began to 


her than has heretofore been published. 

** She was born in Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, on the 21st of 12th month, 1829. She 
is described as having been a very sprightly 
and pretty infant, with bright-blue eyes. She 
was, however, so puny and feeble, until she 
was a year and a half old, that her parents 
hardly hoped to rear her. She was subject to 
severe fits, which seemed to rack her frame 
almost beyond its power of endurance, and life 


“was heid by the feebiest tenure} but whet a) and 


year and a half old, she seemed to rally, the 
dangerous symptoms subsided, and at twenty 
months old she was perfectly well. 

‘Then her mental powers, hitherto stinted 
in their growth, rapidly developed themselves ; 
and during the four months of health which 
she enjoyed, she appears (making due allow- 
ance for a fond mother’s account) to have dis- 
played a considerable degree of intelligence. 

‘* But suddenly she sickened again ; her dis- 
ease raged with great violence during five 
weeks, when her eyes and ears were inflamed, 
suppurated, and their contents discharged. But 
though sight and hearing were gone forever, 
the poor child’s sufferings were not ended ; the 
fever raged during seven weeks; ‘for five 
months she was kept in bed, in a darkened 
room; it was a year before she could walk 
unsupported, and two years before she could 
sit up all day.’ It was now observed that her 
sense of smell was almost entirely destroyed, 
and consequently, that her taste was much 
blunted. : 

‘Tt was not until four years of age that the 
poor child’s bodily health seemed restored, and 
she was able to enter upon her apprenticeship 
of life and the world. 

‘* But what a situation was her’s! The dark- 
ness and the silence of the tomb was around 
her. But the immortal spirit within her could 
not be maimed nor mutilated ; and though most 
of its avenues of communication with the world 
were cut off, it began to manifest itself through 
the others. As soon as she could walk, she 


use a natural language of her own; she had a 
sign to express her idea of each member of the 
family; as drawing her fingers down each side 
of her face, to allude to the whiskers of one; 
twirling her hand around, in imitation of the 
motion of a spinning wheel, for another; and 
so on. But althoughhe received all the aid 
that a kind mother co stow, she soon began 
to give proof of the importance of language to 
the development of human ressi 

Lidiag will do“for fifante tit. djiys, 
not for children ; and by the time Laura was 
seven years old, the moral effects of her priva- 
tion began to appear. ‘There was nothing to 
control her will but the absolute power of 
another, and humanity revolts at this; she had 
already began to disregard all but the sterner 
nature of her father; and it was evident, that 
as the propensities should increase with her 
physical growth, so would the difficulty of re- 
straining them increase. 

‘* At this time, I was so fortunate as to hear 
of the child, and immediately hastened to 
Hanover to see her. I found her with a well- 
formed figure; a strongly marked nervous- 
sanguine temperament; a large and beautifully 
shaped head, and the whole system in healthy 
action. 

‘‘ Here seemed a rare opportunity of bene- 
fitting an individual, and of trying a plan, for 
the education of a deaf and blind person, which 
I had formed on seeing Julia Brace at Hart- 
ford. 

“The parents were easily indueed to con- 
sent to her coming to Boston, and in the au- 
tumn of 1837, they brought her to the insti- 
tution. 

‘For a while she was much bewildered ; 
and after waiting about two weeks, until she 
became acquainted with her new locality, and 
somewhat familiar with the inmates, the at- 
tempt was made to give her a knowledge of 
arbitrary signs, by which she could interchange 
thoughts with others.” 

The doctor then proceeds to describe the in- 













genious and highly inte: esting process by which 
this great object was partially attained, which, 
having been already given to the readers of 
‘* The Friend,” in previous notices, I pass by. 
He says, that at first ** the poor child st in 
mine amazement, at p? ar imitated over 
thing her teacher did; but at length the trat 
began to flash upon her—her intellect began to 
work—she perceived there was a way by which 
she could herself make up a sign of any thing 
that was in her own mind, and show it to 
another mind; and at once her countenance 
lighted up with a human expression: it was 
no longer a dog, or parrot—it was an immor- 
tal spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of 
union with other spirits! 1 could almost fix 
upon the moment when this truth dawned upon 
her mind, and spread its light to her coun- 
tenance; I saw that the great obstacle was 
overcome, and that henceforward nothing but 
patient and persevering, but plain and straight- 
forward efforts were to be used.” 

** Six months after she had left home, her 
mother came to visit her, and the scene of their 
meeting was an interesting one. The mother 
stood some time, gazing with overflowing eyes 
upon her unfortunate child, who, all uncon- 
ious of her presence, was playing about the 
Tam. «Prevent Foren ron seainat her ond 
at once began feeling her hands, examining her 
dress, and trying to find out if she knew her; 
but not succeeding here, she turned away as 
from a stranger, and the poor woman could 
not conceal the pang she felt that her beloved 
child did not know her. 

“She then gave Laura a string of beads 
which she used to wear at home, which were 
recognised by the child at once, who, with 
much joy put them around her neck, and 
sought me eagerly, to say she understood the 


| string was from home. 


“The mother now tried to caress her; but 
poor Laura repelled her, preferring to be with 
her acquaintances. 

‘* Another article from home was now given 
her, and she began to look much interested ; 
she examined the stranger much closer, and 
gave me to understand that she knew she came 
from Hanover ; she even endured her caresses, 
but would leave her with indifference at the 
slightest signal. The distress of the mother 
was now painful to behold; for, althongh she 
had feared that she would not be recognised, 
the painful reality of being treated with cold 
indifference by a darling child, was too much 
for woman’s nature to bear. 

‘* After a while, on the mother taking hold 
of her again, a vague idea seemed to flit across 
Laura’s mind, that this could not be a stranger; 
she therefore felt her hands very eagerly, while 
her countenance assumed an expression of 
intense interest. She became very pale, and 
then suddenly red—hope seemed struggling 
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with doubt and anxiety, and never were con- 
tending emotions more strongly painted upon 
the human face. At this moment of painful 
uncertainty, the mother drew her close to her 
side, and kissed her fondly, when at once the 
truth flashed upon the child, and all mistrust 
and anxiety disappeared from her flushed face, 
a8, with an expression of exceeding joy, she 
eagerly nestled in the bosom of her parent, and 
yielded herself to her fond embraces. 

‘** After this, the beads were all unheeded; 
the playthings which were offered to her were 
utterly disregarded; her playmates, for whom 
but a moment before she gladly left the stranger, 
now vainly strove to pull her from her mother; 
and though she yielded her usual instantaneous 
obedience to my signal to follow me, it was 
evidently with painful reluctance. She clung 
close to me, as if bewildered and fearful; and 
when, after a moment, I took her to her mother, 
she sprang to her arms, and clung to her with 
eager joy. 

‘*] had watched the whole scene with in- 
tense interest, being desirous of learning from 
it all I could of the workings of her mind ; but 
I now left them to indulge, unobserved, those 
delicious feelings, which those who have known 
a mother’s love may conceive, but which can- 
not be expressed. 

‘« The subsequent parting between Laura and 
her mother, showed alike the affection, the 
intelligence, and the resolution of the child, and 
was thus noticed at the time :— 

‘¢¢ Laura accompanied her mother to the 
door, clinging close to her all the way, until 
they arrived at the threshold, where she paused 
and felt around, to ascertain who was near her. 
Perceiving the matron, of whom she is very 
fond, she ped her with one hand, holding 
on Gonvulsivély to her mother with the other, 
and thus she stood for a moment—then she 
dropped her mother’s hand—put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and turning round, clung 
sobbing to the matron, while her mother de- 
parted, with emotions as deep as those of her 
child.’ ” 

‘‘ ] shall now notice such of the phenomena 
that I have remarked in her case during the 
last year, as seem most striking and important. 
I shall divide these into physical, intellectual, 
and moral. Her health has been very good. 
She has not grown much in height, but her 
frame has filled out. A perceptible change has 
taken place in the size and shape of her head ; 
and although, unfortunately, the measurement 
taken two years ago has been lost, every one 
who has been well acquainted with her, notices 
a marked increase in the size of the forehead ; 
the upper part of the head is broad and full. 

‘« Nothing has occurred to indicate the slight- 
est perception of light or sound, or any hope 
of it; and although some.of those who are 
much with her, suppose that her smell is more 
active than it was, even this seems very doubt- 
ful. It is true, that she sometimes — 
things to her nose, but often it is merely in 
imitation of the blind children about her; and 
it is unaccompanied by that peculiar lighting 
up of the countenance, whith is observable 
whenever she discovers any new quality in an 
object. It has been stated that she could per- 


ceive very pungent odours, such as that of 
cologne; but it seemed to be as much by the 
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irritation they produced upon the nervous mem- 
brane upon the nares, as by any impression 
upon the olfactory nerve. It is clear that the 
sensation cannot be pleasurable, nor even a 
source of information to her respecting phy- 
sical qualities; for such is her eagerness to 
gain this information, that could smell serve 
her, she would exercise it incessantly. Those 
who have seen Julia Brace, or any other deaf- 
blind person, could hardly fail to observe, how 
quickly they apply every thing which they feel 
to the nose, and how, by this incessant exer- 
cise, the smell becomes almost incredibly acute. 
Now, with Laura this is not the case, she sel- 
dom puts a new thing to her nose; and when 
she doés, it is mechanically, as it were, and 
without any interest. 

‘* Her sense of touch has evidently improved 
in acuteness ; for she now distinguishes more 
accurately the different undulations of the air, 
or the vibrations of the floor, than she did last 
year. She perceives very readily when a door 
is opened or shut, though she may be sitting 
at the opposite side of the room. She per- 
ceives also the tread of persons upon the floor. 

‘* Her mental perceptions, resulting from sen- 
sation, are much more rapid than they were ; 
for she now perceives, by the slightest touch, 
qualities and conditions of things, similar to 
those she had formerly to feel long and care- 
fully for. So with persons, she recognises 
her acquaintances in an instant, by touching 
their hands or their dress; and there are pro- 
bably fifty individuals, if they should stand in 
a row, and hold each a hand to her, would be 
recognised by that alone. The memory of 
these sensations is very vivid, and she will 
readily recognise a person whom she has once 
thus touched. Many cases of this kind have 
been noticed, such as a person shaking hands 
with her, and making a peculiar pressure with 
one finger; and repeating this on his second 
visit, after a lapse of many months, being in- 
stantly known by her. She has been known 
to recognise many persons whom she had 
simply shaken hands with but once, after a 
lapse of six months. 

‘¢ This is not more wonderful indeed, than 
that one should be able to recall impressions 
made upon the mind through the organ of 
sight, as when we recognise a person of whom 
we had but one glimpse, a year before ; but it 
shows the exhaustless capacity of those or- 
gans of sense which the Creator has bestowed, 
as it were in reserve against accidents, and 
which we usually allow to lie unused and un- 
valued.” 


(To be continued.) 
— 


Saving Funds.—A Hint to the Working 
Classes.—If a man of twenty-one years of 
age begin to save a dollar a week, and put it 
to interest every year, he would have at thirty- 
one years of age, $650; at forty-one, $1,860 ; 
at fifty-one, $3,680; at sixty-one, $6,150 ; at 
seventy-one, $11,500. When we look at these 
sums, and when we think how much temp- 
tation and evil might be avoided in the very act 
of saving them, and how much good a man in 
humble cireumstances may do for his family by 
these sums, we can not help wondering that 
there are not more savers of $1 a week. 


Remarks on the Geological Features of the 
Island of Owhyhee or Hawaii, the largest of 
the group called the Sandwich Islands, with 
an account of the condition of the Volcano 
of Kirauea, situated in the southern part of 
the Island near the foot of Mouna Roa. 
Drawn up from statements made by Cap- 
tain Chase, of the ship Charles Carroll, and 
Captain Parker, of the ship Ocean, who 
visited it in 1838; by Epwarp G. Ke.zey, 
of Nantucket. 


The island of Owhyhee, like many of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, is of volcanic ori- 
gin. Vast streams of lava have flowed over 
its whole surface, andon every side of its lof 
mountains, whose summits are covered wit 
perpetual snow. Some of these streams have 
rolled on for thirty and forty miles over a great 
extent of country, and plunged from the pre- 
cipitous cliffs which skirt the island into the 
billows of the ocean. A single current which 
flowed from one of the large craters on the top 
of Mouna Huararai, in the year 1800, filled up 
an extensive bay, twenty miles in length, and 
formed the present coast. 

The recent formations of lava present a 
vitreous and dazzling surface, without a shrub’ 
or spot of grass, while those of ancient date 
have undergone decomposition, until a soil has 
been formed which is capable of bearing the 
most useful and beautiful vegetable produc- 
tions. Where once the fiery torrent rolled, 
stretches the verdant forest, and the rude 
islander sows his seed, and plants his roots in 
soil that once glowed like the burning coal. 

The natural scenery of the island of Owhy- 
hee, is sublime and interesting; having for 
ages been subject to frequent and powerfyl 
volcanic eruptions, and rent by the most vio- 
lent earthquakes. In many places currents of 
lava have flowed over abrupt precipices, and 
formed beautiful stalactites, massive columns 
and striking resemblances to the mountain cas- 
cade, whilst in others the whole stream has 
been torn from its original position by some 
mighty convulsion, leaving huge blocks of lava 
standing erect or leaning against others for 
miles, which present a dreary and desolate 
appearance. In the early part of 1823, an 
entire mountain, which attained an elevation of 
six hundred feet, was thrown into the sea 
during the shock of an earthquake, and its 
fragments mixed with the ruins of houses and 
forest trees were scattered along the coast for 
half a mile, presenting a scene of frightful 
desolation. 

One impressive feature of this island, is its 
majestic mountains, some of which rise fifteen 
or twenty thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and are higher than the Peak of Teneriffe, 
or the summit of Mont Blanc. . For several 
thousand feet they are beautifully decorated 
with extensive forests and verdant meadows, 
in which immense herds of cattle roam at large, 
with droves of swine and other animals, but at 
greater elevations they present a rugged and 
barren surface. 

Having given in the few remarks above 
some account of the geological character of 
the island, we will proceed to describe the 
great crater of Kirauea, as it appeared on the 
eighth of May, 1888. 
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Early in the morning, on the seventh of 
May, Captains Chase and Parker, in company 
with several others, left the port at Lord By- 
ron’s Bay, for the purpose of visiting the cele- 
brated voleano Kirauea. After travelling a few 
miles through a delightful country interspersed 
with hill and valley, and adorned with clusters 
of trees, hung with the richest foliage, they 
came to a forest several miles in extent, so 
entangled with shrubs, and interwoven with 
creeping vines, that its passage was extremely 
difficult. On issuing from this, the scenery 
again wore a pleasing aspect, but was soon 
changed into a dreary waste. ‘Their route was 
now in the direct course of a large stream of 
lava, thirty miles in length, and four or five in 
breadth. The lava was of recent formation, 
with a surface in some places so slippery as to 
endanger falling, and in others, so rugged as to 
render it toilsome and dangerous to pass. 
Scattered around, were a few shrubs that had 
taken root in the voleanic sand and scoriz, and 
on each side of the stream grew a stinted 
forest. Mouna Roa and Mouna Kea were 
seen in the distance, and on either side stretch- 
ed the broad expanse of the ocean, mingling 
with the far horizon. The party had travelled 
nearly the whole extent of the current of lava 
before sunset; they were, however, much fa- 
tigued, and gladly took possession of a rude 
hut erected by the islanders, where they slept 
soundly through the night. 

Early the next morning, ere the sun rose, 
they resumed their journey, and soon a beau- 
tiful landscape broke upon their view, but its 
delightful scenery detained them only a few 
moments, for the smoke of the volcano was 
seen rising gracefully in the distance. Quick- 
ening their march, they arrived soon after nine 
o'clock at a smoking lake of sulplgur and seorix, 
from which they collected some delicate s 
cimens of crystallized sulphur, and aad 
on. ‘The next object which attracted the at- 
tention, was a great fissure five or six hundred 
feet from the crater. It was about thirty feet 
wide, five or six hundred feet long, and from 
all parts of it constantly issued immense bodies 
of steam, so hot that the guides cooked potatoes 
over it in a few minutes. The steam, on meet- 
ing the cold air is condensed, and not far from 
the fissure on the north, is a beautiful pond 
formed from it, that farnishes very good water, 
and is the only place where it occurs for many 
miles. The pond is surrounded with luxuriant 
trees, and sporting on its surface were seen 
large flocks of wild fowls. 

It was now ten o'clock, and the whole party, 
since passing the lake of sulphur, had been 
walking over a rugged bed of lava, and stand- 
ing by the side of vast chasms, of fathomless 
depth. ‘They had now arrived at the great 
crater of Kirauea, eight miles in circumference, 
and stood upon the very brink of a precipice, 
from which they looked down more than a 
thousand feet into a horrid gulf, where the ele- 
ments of nature seemed warring against each 
other. Huge masses of fire were seen rolling 
and tossing like the billowy ocean. From its 
voleanic cones, continually burst lava, glowing 
with the most intense heat. Hissing, rumbling, 
agonizing sounds came from the very depths of 
the dread abyss, and dense clouds of smoke 
and steam rolled from the crater. 
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Such awful, thrilling sights and sounds were | them immediately to retreat, for the fumes that 


Each one of the party, with a staff to test 


the safety of the footing, now commenced a 
perilous journey down a deep and rugged pre- 
cipice, sometimes almost perpendicular, and 
frequently intersected with fmghtful chasms. 
In about forty-five minutes they stood upon the 
floor of the great volcano. 


Twenty-six separate voleanic cones were 


seen, rising from twenty to sixty feet; only 
eight of them, however, were in operation. Up 
several of those that were throwing out ashes, 
cinders, red hot lava, and steam, they ascended, 
and so near did they approach to the erater of 
- that with their canes they dipped out the 


quid fire. Into another they threw large 


masses of seoriz, but they were instantly tossed 


high into the air. 

A striking spectacle in the crater at this time 
was its lakes of melted lava. ‘There were six ; 
but one, the southwest, occupied more space 
than all the others. 
this, they looked down more than three hun- 
dred feet upon its surface, glowing with heat, 
and saw huge billows of fire dash themselves 
on its rocky shore—whilst columns of molten 
lava, sixty or seventy feet high, were hurled 
into the air, rendering it so hot that they were 
obliged immediately to retreat. After a few 


minutes the violent struggle ceased, and the 


whole surface of the lake was changing to a 
black mass of scorie ; but the pause was only 
to renew its exertions, for while they were 


gazing at the change, suddenly the entire crust 


which had been formed commenced cracking, 
and the burning lava soon rolled across the 
lake, heaving the coating on its surface, like 
cakes of ice upon the ecean-surge. Not far 
from the centre of the lake, there was an island 
which the lava was never seen to overflow ; 
but it rocked like a ship upon a stormy sea. 
The whole of these phenomena were wit- 
nessed by the party several times, but their 
repetition was always accompanied with the 
same effects. 

They now crossed the black and rugged 
floor of the crater, which was frequently di- 


vided by huge fissures, and came to a ridge of 


lava, down which they descended about forty 
feet, and stood upon a very level plain, occu- 
pying one fourth of the great floor of the crater. 
This position, however, was found very un- 
comfortable to the feet, for the fire was seen in 
the numerous cracks that intersected the plain 
only one inch from the surface. Captain Chase 
lighted his cigar in one of them, and with their 
walking-sticks they could in almost any place 
pierce the crust, and penetrate the liquid fire. 

Sulphur abounds every where im and around 
the volcano; but here the whole side of the 
precipice, rising more than a thousand feet, 
was one entire mass of sulphur. They ascend- 
ed several feet and were detaching some beau- 
tiful crystallized specimens, when acciden- 
tally a large body of it was thrown down, and 
that rolled into a broad crack of fire and obliged 


ed their frugal meal. 






Standing by the side of 


almost enough to make the stoutest heart re-|rose nearly suffocated them. 
coil with horror, and shrink from the purpose 
of descending to the great seat of action. But 
men who had been constantly engaged in the 
most daring enterprise—whose whole lives had 
been spent on the stormy deep, were not easily 
deterred from the undertaking. 


They had now been in the crater more than 


five hours, and would gladly have lingered, 
but the last rays of the setting sun wete gilding 
the cliffs above, and they commenced their 
journey upward, which occupied them about 
one hour and a quarter. 


They repaired to their rude hut, and while 
the shades of evening were gathering, despaich- 
Curiosity, however, 
would not allow them to sleep without revisit 
ing the great crater. Groping along, they 
reached the edge of the precipice, and again 
looked down into the dread abyss, now lighted 
up by the glowing lava. 

The whole surface.of the plain, where they 
had observed cracks filled with fire, appeared 
as though huge cables of molten lava had been 
stretched across it. While examining these 
splendid exhibitions, the entire plain, more 


than one fourth of the whole crater, was sud~ 


denly changed into a great lake of fire; its 
crust and volcanic cones melted away and 
mingled with the rolling mass. They now 
hurried back, astonished at the sight, and 
shuddering at the recollection that only a few 
hours had elapsed since they were standing 
upon the very spot. 

The next morning they returned to the erater 
for the last time. Every thing was in the 
same condition : the new lake still glowed with 
heat, the volcanic cones hurled high in the air 
red hot stones mixed with ashes and cinders, 
and accompanied with large volumes of steam, 
hissing and cracking as it escaped, and the 
great lake in the southwest was still in an agi- 
tated state. 

The situation of the voleano Kirauea is very 
remarkable, differing from every other of which 
we have an account. It is™hot a truncated 
mountain, rising high above the surrounding 
country, and visible from every quarter, nor is 
it seen until the traveller, afier crossing an ele- 
vated plain near the foot of Mouna Roa, sud- 
denly arrives at a precipice from which he 
looks down into its dread immensity. 

The traditions of the natives furnish us with 
no account of its origin. Centuries on cen- 
taries have probably rolled away since, during 
which vast changes may have taken place. 
Some suppose it was once 4 lofty mountain 
that has been consumed by the devouring ele- 
ment, constantly raging at its base, and emp- 
tied by some subterranean channel into the 
ocean. 


Nantucket, November 29th, 1840. 

P. S.—I wish here to express my thanks to 
Thomas Macy, Esq., without whose interest 
in the subject, whatever is novel or valuable 
in the above account might have been lost. 

I have read the preceding account to Captain 
Chase, who says it is very good and correct, 
excepting that the language is in some places 
too mild, falling short of the reality, although 
it still seems to me that many who read the 
description, will think it exaggerated. 

E. G. K. 


Death treads in pleasure’s footsteps, when 
pleasure treads the path that reason shuns. 
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The Isthmus of Panama.—Operations of of the means, yields an involuntary tribute to 
the French Engineers, §c.—Early in the their support, and fails, if in any thing, in find- 
spring of the last year an enterprising com-,ing language strong enough to delineate the 
pany in Paris fitted out an expedition to ascer-| success of this wonder-working enterprise.— 
tain by a careful survey whether it is practi-| Olive Leaf. 

cable to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans | 
by a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama. |this, is shedding its blessings upon Ireland, 
We learn from a letter received in this city,;and drying up one source of its proverbial 
yesterday, from a New Orleans correspondent, | poverty. 
that the expedition arrived at the mouth of the ‘* The Apostle of Temperance,” are working 
Chagres, ready to commence operations about | wonders among the lower classes. In tens of 
thousands of instances, the pence which daily 
went to buy whiskey—* Ireland’s bane’’—are 
now appropriated to the purchase of whole- 
In several large communities, 
economy has taken the place of wastefulness, 
sober industry has succeeded inebriated indo- 





constructed as always to keep their horizontal 
position, the equilibrium being the same which 
ever way the vessel may be inclined to move, 
the motion not being perceptible in the slight- 
The construction of it is on the 
most simple scale imaginable, the space re- 
quired being no more than the present berths 
now occupy, which is a most essential point. 
In fact, it is the only invention (as regards ease 
and comfort on ship board) that has ever been 
The inventor of it is Arthur 
Guinnes, a native of Dublin, who was some 
few years employed by the Prussian govern- 
ment as a machinist.—Hunt’s Merchant’s 


But another reform, more radical than 


The efforts of Father Mathew, 


the last of August, and that on the first of De- 
cember, partial surveys of two different routes 
had left on the minds of the engineers an im-| 
pression that the long contemplated enterprise 
was not only practicable, but that a canal of 
sufficient capacity for the largest ships might 
be constructed at a’cost much below any of the|lence, order and morality have displaced riot- 
estimates which have hitherto been published.|ing and crime, and a delightful change has 
Unless the local governments, therefore, inter-| diffused its benignant transformations through- 
pose some insurmountable obstacles, we shall|out society. While I would not sanction all 
louvk for the prosecution of this great work at 
an early period. 

It is astonishing that the execution of this 
important project has been so long delayed. 
The Edinburgh Review, so long ago as 1809, 


Christian Convert,—We met the other 
day with a very interesting English work, en- 
titled «* Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in 
the South Sea Islands,””—published two or 
three years since in London. 
John Williams, one of the missionaries of the 
The following sentence, 
near the conclusion of a kind of biographical 
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the means used by Father Mathew in urging 
on this reform, I am persuaded, after diligent 
inquiry, that it is accomplishing more for the 
stable improvement of the lower classes in Ire- 
land, than all the ameliorating legislation of the 


Gate 


London Society. 


————— 
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sketch of the chief who ruled in one of those 
islands, particularly arrested our attention, as 
containing a lesson which many an older pro- 
fessor of Christianity, in our * enlightened”’ 
land, might profit by, though coming from the 
chieftain of a barbarian tribe, and one but just 
converted, too, from the grossest form of 
paganism. After speaking of his having de- 
stroyed his idols, dismissed all but one of his 
many wives, and in other respects adopted 
Christian customs, the Narrative adds, 

** But the last, though not the least display 
of noble-mindedness and Christian principle, 
was the circumstance of his emancipating all 
This he did in consequence of 
having heard from the missionaries, that sla- 
very was inconsistent with Christianity.”— 
Penn. Freeman. 


spoke of it as the mightiest event in favour of 
the peaceful intercourse of nations, which the 
physical circumstances of the globe presented 
to the enterprise of man; and from that time 
until the present, there have been intelligent 
statesmen and merchants constantly but vainly 
endeavouring to bring it about. 
ata map of America, it will be seen that the 
narrowest portion of the strip of land connect- 
ing the northern and southern portions of the 
continent is in the republic of New Grenada, 
by the river Chagres, which empties into the 
Caribbean sea. 
the Isthmus at this point is less than thirty 
miles; but by parsuing the course of the river 
to the town of Cruces, some twenty-five miles 
from its mouth, ships can go within fifteen 
miles of the Pacific, and at this town the 
French expedition commenced operations. ‘To 
the commerce of this country and Europe with 
the western coast of South America, the con- 
struction of this canal would save the circum- 
navigation of that continent, the total distance 
of which is twelve thousand miles, together 
with all the hardships and perils of going 
round Cape Horn. Our,great Pacific territory, 
now almost inaccessible to the commerce of 
the Atlantic sea-board, except by overland con- 
veyance, would be brought within easy access; 
and the commerce of the world with China and 
the Indian Archipelago would be facilitated by 
a saving of about 4000 miles. 
fisheries and fur trade similar advantages would 
be afforded.—Philad. Standard. 


The violations of ‘ the 
pledge’ are much less than the reasonable 
friends of sobriety could have anticipated. 
Given, as it is, after a lucid address on the evils 
of intemperance, and under the most solemn 
religious injunctions, the vow strikes its deep 
roots into the reason and superstition of the 
Irishman. Dissent from the measure though 
we may, it is an impressive spectacle to see 
thousands kneeling in the open air, and 
‘taking the pledge at the hands of Father 


last twenty years. 


Peak cea es 


Ya aa 


The following facts will show the extent 
which the temperanee movement has already 
reached. When the official returns are pub- 
lished, they will show the following results. 
The manufacture of ardent spirits in Ireland 
was less by 3,500,000 gallons in the year end- 
ing the 10th of October last than in the pre- 
ceding year on the same date; and the conse- 
quent loss in the revenue, is nearly £500,000 
sterling. The better class of tee-totalers now 
drink tea and coffee instead of whiskey. Sugar 
is required to sweeten the new beverage. 
a consequence, the consumption of this article 
in Ireland within the last six months, as com- 
pared with former periods of the same length, 
has already doubled! Really, one would think 
Father Mathew and his pl 
perplexing havoc with the nice exchequer-cal- 
culations of Spring Ricc, alias Lord Mon- 
teagle, and Francis T. Baring. Yours, &c. 


Fumes of Charcoal.—Caution.—J. Brom- 
ham, one night last week, before going to bed, 
threw into a cylinder stove in his room, a small 
quantity of charcoal, and left the stove door 
On waking in the morning, he 
found himself with scarcely sufficient strength 
He, however, got into an adjoining 

found relief. In his 
irty-one Canary birds, 
and on going to their cages, he found twenty 
of them dead—which satisfied him that he 
escaped very narrowly with his life.—New 
Haven Palladium. 


room, and immediatel 
sleeping room were 


must be making 


Yovel Inkstand.—An Englishman named 
Penny has invented an instand which prevents 
the ink becoming mouldy or evaporating. He 
rinciple of the air pump in 
such a way that by turning a screw, the cup 
of the inkstand is instantly supplied with pure 
filtered ink, from a reservoir below, into which 
reservoir the ink in the.cup descends again, 
when a reverse turn is given to the screw. On 
its way upward, it‘passes through a small sieve 
of silver wire, by which all impurities are 
excluded. ‘he contrivance is ingenious, and 
works admirably ; giving to the filter inkstand 
a manifest superiority over any other. 


Invention to obviate the effects of Ships Roll- 


The Sussex (England) Advertiser has 
seen a model most ingeniously constructed, 
which is to prevent the disagreeable effects 
produced by the rolling of a ship at sea. From 
the present construction of the “ berths” on 
ship board, every body who has taken a voy- 
age must have experienced the evils of the 
rolling of a vessel when repose is required ; 
and yet, strange to say, no remedy has been 
thought of, before the present. 
appears to us that this plan will obviate the 


A writer for the New York American, who 
dates from Drogheda, November, 1840, thus 
remarks concerning the great temperance re- 
formation in Ireland. 
coming from one who dissents from the 
measures of Father Mathew, is entitled to all 
the credit which would be given to an “ adverse 
witness,” in the courts of law. The signs of 
improvement in the social and moral condition 
of the Irish nation are so vivid and striking in 
their character, that even one who disapproves 
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) Wherefore, dear Friends, clear yourselves of 


 deavours come up in your places, or at least 


> late sever 
~ you by death—a concern came on my mind to 
"put you in remembrance of your latter end, 
and of the cause of Christ; and also, of the 
> prosperity of his blessed light and truth in 





+ tendency, when your hearts were first reached 
_ by the power of truth. How many youths 
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lean we expect the answer of well done, if we 
are not in the practice of doing well ? 

And I do desire and earnestly exhort Friends 
to read the Holy Scriptures, and wait to feel 
the power from which they spring through the 
holy writers; and also to teach them to their 
children. And, dear Friends, let me prevail 
with you in the love of God and his dear Son, 
to keep close to your meetings for the worship 
of Almighty God, and for the well ordering of 
your Society; and do it in the meek spirit, for 
that is of great price with the Lord ; and when 
in your Meetings, get into a religious exercise 
and lively concern for God’s glory, and your 
souls’ peace and prosperity. I pray the holy 
Lord of Sabaoth to open your hearts to him 
in the reading of this little Epistle, as mine is 
open to you, my beloved Friends, that you 
and I may be edified (though outwardly sepa- 
a as we were when together; and if we 
should never meet more in this world, that we 
may meet in the kingdom of God, where we 
may never part more. Amen, hallelujah, saith 
my soul! 

I desire this may be copied, and read at the 
close of one of each of your particular meet- 
ings, and if it could be readily in — family 
of Friends; to all whom is my very dear love 
in Jesus Christ, whose servant I am, and hope 
to be to the end, and I am an entire lover of 
souls, and a well wisher of Sion’s prosperity. 

THomas CHALKLEY. 


For * The Friend.” 
Thomas Chalkley to Friends of Barbadoes. 


Having perused the following Epistle of 
that dedicated servant of the Lord, ‘Thomas 
Chalkley, to Friends in the Island of Barba- 
does, with instruction and profit, I felt desi- 
rous that the weighty counsel and warning it 
contains to parents might be mere generally 
circulated. N. J. H. 










































FRrankrorpD, 10th mo. 4th, 1724. 


Dear Friends—lIn the tender love of God 
your Heavenly Father, and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, do I, your brother, at this time 
greet you, and wish you health and salvation. 
Unders by a concerned Friend, that of 
our friends are taken away from 


your (in that respect, poor, though in some 
others, rich and luxurious) island. ‘The pos- 
terity of many that have been taken away there, 
as well as in divers other places, having gone 
astray; and that itmayemot be so with those 
who are left beligd@> fet.a weighty concern 
come upon yous Op dear Friends! let your 
practicesand expressions manifest to the rising 
generation, that the welfare of their souls, 
more thar of their bodies, is at heart with you; 
and do not indulge them in that which you in 
yourselves were convinced to be of an evil 









For ** The Friend.” 
Historical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious labours of Friends in America, 
with biographical, sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 

e (Continged p- 150) ‘ 

“The sufferings which Friends at this time 
were enduring in Plymouth colony, drew the 
heart of Humphrey Norton towards them in 
sympathy of feeling. After his return from 
New Haven in the second month of this year, 
1658, he remained in Rhode Island for several 
weeks. Towards the close of the third month, 
he says this cry accompanied him for days 
together, ‘‘ bonds abide thee; bonds abide 
thee.” During these days Plymouth was 
frequently brought before him, with a belief 
that it was required of him to attend the next 
general court for that colony, which would be 
held in the fourth month. He prepared to go, 
in obedience with what he believed to be the 
will of his Heavenly Father, and his ‘‘ beloved 
brother John Rouse” felt bound to bear him 
company. Humphrey having drawn up in 
writing an epitome of the wrongs, sufferings, 
and abuses which Friends in that colony had 
endured, he sent a copy thereof to Governor 
Prince and his assistants, previous to his visit, 
that they might have knowledge of the motives 
by which he was actuated in coming amongst 
them. He commences his paper by telling 
them, that he had been called to bear the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ against all unrighteous- 
ness and oppression. He then refers to the 
entry on the records of the court, that he had 
been “convicted of divers errors,’’ when he 
had not, whilst before it, been even cha 
therewith. Then after stating that he had been 
informed, that in his absence testimony had 


have been lost through the looseness of the 
example of their elders, and through an undue 
indulgence of them in vanity, folly, pride and 
idleness! W ? doth bat too much 
declare that they are many. O, they are many 
indeed, who have been lost by so doing! 


your children; and if they will obstinately go 
astray, faithfully bear your testimony against 
them, in life, doctrine, or expressions and con- 
versation, which will witness for you when 
you are dead and gone, and your heads laid in 
the silent grave. Thus will your youth, 
through the blessing of God, and your en- 


you will be clean, and their blood will be upon 
their own heads. A pure, strict watch is re- 
quired of you in conversation in all those rela- 
tions. First—that God may be glorified. 
Secondly—that your children may be exem- 
plified. Thirdly—that your neighbours may 
be edified, or built up in pure religion. And 
fourthly—that you may die in peace with him 
that created you, and died for you; remem- 
bering the blessed doctrine of Christ Jesus— 
let your light in before men, that others 
seeing your works may glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven. Tee 
are as a city set on a high hill which cannot be 
hid. And as you thus train up your children 
in the way which they should go when they 
are young, you may have reason to hope they 
Will not depart from it when they are old; for 
many have been convineed of the truth, as it 
8 in Jesus Christ, through the good conver- 
sation of his followers. And how can we 
expect to die well if we do not live well; or 






extend to licentiousness. 
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been received which had been placed on re- 
cord, that he held unsound and untrue doctrines, 
he requests, as a matter of right, that those who 
had borne witness against him, may be brought 
to confront him. After touching on the sutier- 
ings of William Brend and John Copeland, he 
draws the attention of those whem he addresses 
to the injustice used towards Friends, in that 
they were deprived of the opportunity of meet- 
ing together in peace, to wait upon God for 
social worship, according to the practice of the 
saints and holy men of God, as recorded in 
the Scriptures. After reciting the fines and 
penalties laid upon Friends, he desires to know 
the ground of the laws under which they were 
levied ; and asks, whether any one who fears 


God, and professes Christianity, can be bound 


te execute them. He then puts the question, 
whether they will not yet grant that the people, 
in scorn called Quakers, and all other free- 


born Englishmen, may among them have the 
liberty and exercise of a pure conscience, pro- 


vided that liberty does notin the least measure 
His next interro- 
gation is, whether it would not be according to 
equity and justice, that those who desire such 
a ministry, as cannot ‘stand without tythes, 
hire, gifts and rewards, should alone be com- 
pelled to support it. That thus, those who 
had come to the free teacher, Christ Jesus, 
who knew his daily instructions in the secret 


of the soul, and who. believe that under the 
gospel the work of the ministry is to be as 


freely offered, as the gift had been freely dis- 
pensed, might be excused from violating their 


consciences, or witnessing @e spoil and havoc 
of their property. After many questions pre- 
dicated upon particular acts of eer 
after desiring to be informed w 

acknow 


ether they 
ledged the constitution and government 
as established in England—he puts it to their 


consciences, whether the law for banishing 


Quakers is not contrary to that constitution, 


and whether the spirit which drove Friends 


from Plymouth, would not, if it had the pow- 


er, banish them from all the dominions of 


England. He beseeches these once banished 
men, now turned banishers of those who differ 


from them in matters of conscience, to con- 
sider whether these things may not bring the 
plagues of the Most High upon them—a peo- 
ple raised by Him from the dust—who, having 
themselves groaned under oppression, have yet 
become the chief of oppressors. He desires 
that Friends may have the liberty of peaceably 
trading amongst them, and thus concludes his 
address :—‘* These and what further may be 


presented to remembrance by.the Lerd God, 
are the just grounds whereupofmmy intent and 


desire is, to appear before your court and coun- 


try, and all who may be concerned therein, if 
God permit.” 

This information of his coming having been 
sent, Humphrey and his friend John Rouse 
proceeded at once from Rhode Island. They 
entered the town of Plymouth on the first of 
the fourth month, and being immediately ar- 
rested, they were committed to prisons,where 
they remained until the third. When brought 
before the court, they were asked why they 


rged|came into that colony. On this Humphrey 


referred them to the paper he had caused to be 
delivered to the governor and his assistants. 
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They would neither acknowledge or deny their 
ever having received such a paper; and the 
governor making many equivocations, and 
giving utterance to false statements and un- 
founded charges, Humphrey plainly told him, 
that he said that which was not true. John 
Rouse refused to acknowledge the legality of 
their law, and demanded his right as a free- 
born Englishman in an English colony. Both 
were recommitted to prison. The records of 
Plymouth court charge them with having be- 
haved turbulently. Humphrey’s turbulence 
was reproving the governor for his falsehoods. 
John’s was, no doubt, his insisting on his 
rights, 

On Seventh day, the fifth of the seventh 
month, they were again brought before the 
court, and weré confronted with Christopher 
Winter, the man who had deposed on oath 
that Humphrey Norton held many errors in 
doctrine. The prisoners were not permitted 
to answer his allegations in public, but were 
sent back to prison, where the accuser and two 
or three others came to them, to hear what 
Humphrey might have to say against the 
charges. These indviduals, who had already 
condemned the prisoners in their own minds, 
soon returned, saying in the words of the Ply- 
mouth record, there was “ very little difference 
betwixt what Winter affirmed and the said 
Norton owned.” 

When Humphrey was again brought into 
court, he desired that he might read the paper 
containing his reasons for coming amongst 
them. ‘This was refused by the governor, on 
the pretence that hé did not know what was in 
it. ‘This magistrate appears to have acted ina 
very unbecoming manner, calling the prison- 
ers “ inordinate fellows,” “* papists,” jesuits, 
and many other opprobrious names. To these 
angry charges, the Plymouth records state that 
Norton replied, *‘‘Thy clamorous tongue I 
regard no more than the dust under my feet. 
Thou art like a scolding woman.” 

The account entered by their enemies on 
these records, in extenuation of the cruelty 
inflicted on them, gives no hint of their being 
convicted of any false doctrines; it would 
therefore appear that this charge against them 
was dropped. There was one snare, however, 
which the persecuting magistracy knew the 
prisoners could not avoid—they tendered to 
them the oath of fidelity to the state. Con- 
scientiously restrained from taking any oath, 
they of course declined complying, and were 
sentenced to be whipped. Humphrey Norton 
was to receive twenty-three stripes with their 
three corded whip, and John Rouse fifteen. As 
the prisoners Were removed from the court, 
three of the inhabitants of Sandwich shook 
hands with them as they passed, and for this| him, proceeded at once to review it. Having 
act were themselves placed in the stocks.|done this, he enclosed it in a letter which he 
When the prisoners were brought to the place| addressed to ‘Thomas Prince. This Jetter 
of execution, feeling their hearts touched with | which was written about the 16th of the 4th 
the spirit of supplication, they knelt in the| month, deals sharply with the governor. It 
midst of the awe-struck multitude, and prayed | commences thus :— 
fervently with heart and lip to their only} ‘‘fhomas Prince, thou, who has bent thy 
Refuge. Whilst the people around stood in| heart to work wickedness, and with thy tongue 
reverence and astonishment, they arose and| hath set forth deceit. ‘Thou immaginest mis- 
saluted each other. ‘The executioner now| chief upon thy bed, and hatchest thy hatred in 
drawing near to strip them, they begged him|thysecretchamber. The strength of darkness 
to have patience, and he should see that they|is over thee, and a malicious mouth has thou 
could give their backs to the smiter. ‘They | opened against God and his anointed, and with 















































accordingly prepared themselves, and the 
stripes were laid on with such force and se-| things. ‘Thou hast slandered the innocent b 
verity, as to draw much blood. With great| railing, lying and false accusations, and with 
meekness and serenity they bore the infliction| thy barbarous heart hast thou caused their 
—being strengthened by the presence, and| blood to be shed. ‘Thou hast through these 
comforted in the remembrance of the example) things broken and transgressed the laws and 
and precepts of Him, who was scourged and| ways of God, and equity is not before thy 
buffeted, though no fault was found in him, and| eyes. ‘The curse causeless cannot come upon 
who they did believe had sent them forth as| thee, nor the-vengeance of God unjustly bring 
lambs in the midst of wolves. Yet, although} thee up. Thou makest thyself merry with thy 
they bore in quietness all that was laid upon| secret malice ; and when thou executest it, it is 
them, it was not through weakness or through| in derision and scorn.” ’ 
fear of the power of their persecutors. On| At the same time Humphrey addressed a 
being removed from the place of execution, one | letter to John Alden, the treasurer of the colo- 
of the magistrates. told them that they were| ny, and a magistrate. John was in himself a 
now free, if they would pay the fees. ‘To this| moderate man, and opposed to perseeution, yet 
they undauntedly answered, that if any thing} he suffered himself to be led into ernel actions 
was due to him of that kind, he might go to| through the influence of others. 4 is, how- 
the keeper of that purse, which had been filled | ever, a satisfaction to believe that he afterwards 
through the robberies committed by violence | came more under the influence of the Spirit of 
on the innocent. William Thomson, the first} Christ Jesus, and that he died. in a good old 
minister of the town of Braintree, in Massa- , comforted by the hope of the gospel. 
chusetts, who had been himself banished from enphans begins this letter thus :— 
Virginia for his non-conformity to episcopacy,| ‘John Alden, I have weighed thy ways, 
being present, said, ‘‘ On my conscience, you | and thou art like one fallen from thy first love. 
are men of noble spirits: I could neither find! A tenderness once I didssee in thee, and mode- 
in my heart to stay in the court to hear and see | ration to act like a sober man; which, through 
the proceedings, nor come to the stocks to see | evil counsel and self love, thou art drawn asi 
your sufferings.” from.” He then desires him to follow the 
The Plymouth record thus closes its account| example of Timothy Hatherly, and withdraw 
of the matter :— from the bench of magistrates, and, lest a moth 
‘Att the same time the said humphrey | should enter into his house, and a mildew upon 
Norton and John Rouse were required seue-| his estate, to cast the purse from him, wherein 
rally ; that as they professed themselues to bee} was held the goods of. other men, and to stand 
subjects to the State of England, that they| in the council of God. He tells him, that in 
would take an Oath of fidelitie to bee true to| keeping that purse, and in acting under the 
that state, which they Refused to do, saying} laws, which were filling it with the property 
they wouid take no oath att all; In fine, the| of Friends, he was but as a pack-horse for 
said humphrey Norton and John Rouse were| Thomas Prince. He moreover tells him, that 
eentanced according to the Law to bee whiped | if he should be but faithful to the instruction of 
the which the same day accordingly was per-| the Most High, that the present flattery of his 
formed, and the vnder Marshall Requiring his| persecuting companions would be turned into 
fees they Refuseing to pay them they were| enmity and wrath, and that he would see that 
again Returned to bee in durance vntill they| he was set in the midst of a company like a 
would pay the same where they Remained| hedge of vipers, the best of whom were not 
vntill the tenth of June 1658 and so made} worthy to hew wood in the house of our God. 
Composition in som way with the said Mar-| The letter concludes thus, ‘* Receive my in- 
shall, and soe went away.” struction into thy heart as oil, and depart from 
What they mean by ‘composition in som| amongst them; and thou wilt see that it is 
way,’ we cannot learn; but of one thing we| better to live of thine own, like a poor wise 
may be satisfied, these bold and fearless suf-| man, at peace with God and his people, than 
ferers would not enter into an arrangement that/like a self-conceited fool, puffed up with the 
would in any way compromise their religious| pride of his heart, because he hath gotten the 
principles. Being now released, they passed| name of a magistrate. In love this is written 
to their resting place, Rhode Island, a haven to} to dishearten in time, before the evil day 
which all our early Friends resorted after their| overtake thee. Let it be so received from thy 
sufferings amongst these different colonies, as| Friend, Humphrey Norton.” 


a place to rest and refit. Rhode Island, this 16th 4th mo. 58: 
Humphrey Norton having obtained a copy) 7 have not been able to find a copy of Win- 
of Christopher Winter’s deposition concerning} 4,4, deposition, or of Humphrey’s review of it. 
N.E 


thy tongue and lips has thou uttered perverse 
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Let parents read the following paragraph, 
and mark it well: ‘* Childhood is like a mir- 
ror, catching and reflecting images from all 
around it. Remember that an impious or pro- 
fane thought, uttered by a parent’s lip, may 
operate upon a young heart like a careless 
spray of water thrown upon polished steel, 
staining it with rust which no after scouring 
can efface.”’ 
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is it not the industrious, the frugal, and the} them ‘ unsuited to Christians,”’ and ‘ detii- 
men of moral and domestic habits who suc-| mental-to public morals.” Archbishop Tillot- 
ceed? Of the portion of time allotted to secular|son, who was contemporary with our early 
concerns, the social duties, and those innocent| Friends, says, the play-house is ** a nursery of 
recreations which bodily health requires, is|licentiousness and vice ;”’ ‘* a recreation which 
there any to spare for purposes not demanded | ought not to be allowed among a civilized, 
by either? And do not the romance, the false | much less a Christian people.” Bishop Col- 
colouring, and the over-wrought pictures of| lier says, that ‘‘ nothing had done more to de- 
the stage, disqualify the mind for a correct esti-| bauch the age in which he lived, than the 
mate of men, and a judicious discharge of the | stage-poets and the play-house.”’ Chief Jus- 
actual, and every day duties and transactions of | tice Hale, of the Court of King’s Bench, states, 
life? Or at least, do they not induce a disrelish | that he found himself so much corrupted by 
for that frugality and industry in business, on| some players, who visited Oxford while he 
which even a 1easonable degree ef success so| was a student there, that on going to London 
much depends? Look around you, inquire of|to reside, he * resolved never to see a play 
those whose experience embraces more time, | again: to which he rigidly adhered, Evi- 
and a wider field of observation, and you will| dence tending to the same point could be fur- 
find that to the few who have succeeded in| nished in regular succession down to our own 
their temporal concerns, notwithstanding their | day; but it cannot be necessary. One remark- 
indulgence in this practice, there are crowds | able fact, however, is worthy of special obser- 
who may refer their miscarriage to this prolific| vation. During the progress of the French 
source, and to the bad associations, and habits | Revolution, *‘the theatres in Paris alone, 
into which, sooner or later, it introduces its| increased from six to twenty-five ;” clearly 
votaries. proving, as a living author remarks, that they 

If nothing more could be urged against the- | are either ‘‘ the parent of vice, or the offspring 
atrical diversions, than the fact that they collect) of it.’ Objections to theatrical exhibitions 
under the same roof, the mest dissolute and| have not diminished among the professors of 
abandoned of both sexes, together with the/religion. William E. Channing, an eminent 
young, the innocent, and the inexperienced, it| writer of the present day, speaking of the 
would of itself be fatal to any claim they might | theatre, thus expresses himself: ‘* How often 
make, to the character of harmless amusements ;|is it disgraced by monstrous distortions of 
and should induce every lover of virtue and | human nature, and still more disgraced by pro- 
good order, to avoid and discourage the dan- | faneness, coarseness, indelicacy, and low wit, 
gerous contact. It is, moreover, a fact on|such as no woman, worthy of the name, can 
which you may rely, that even in a business| hear without a blush, and no man can take 
point of view, it is greatly prejudicial to a| pleasure in, without self-degradation. Is it 
young man to be seen in these places. possible that a Christian and a refined people 

But, dear young Friends, much as we desire | can resort to theatres, where the most licen- 
your preservation from these things, in con-/tious class in the community throng uncon- 
sideration of the unfavourable influence they|cealed to tempt and destroy?’ President 
exert on your temporal and social happiness, it} Wayland, of Brown University, R. I., in his 
is chiefly on account of their utter incompati-| Elements of Moral Science, remarks, in des- 
bility with our high and holy profession, and|cribing the pernicious influence of immoral 
their inevitable tendency to corrupt the heart, | associations: ‘* Hence it is, that a licentious 
and thereby unfit you for an inheritance which | theatre, (and the tendency of all theatres is to 
is pure, undefiled, and endureth forever, that} licentiousness,) immodest dancing, and all 
we are constrained, tenderly but earnestly to|amusements which tend to inflame the pas- 
entreat, that you entirely avoid them. How | sions, are horribly pernicious to the morals of 
can a proper regard for the obligations of reli-| a community.” 
gion, be cherished by those who can enjoy or} ‘The more recent theatrical exhibitions have 
even endure the levity, the ribaldry, and the} not improved. On the contrary, they are 
profanity of the stage? Are not sacred things | destitute of redeeming qualities, either in sen- 
constantly subjected to ridicule, and the name/timent or moral results, and are evidently 
of the Most High nightly profaned? Is not| adapted to the calls of an appetite for mere 
even the solemn act of supplication to the | show, and an indecent exposure of the person. 
throne of grace, frequently mimicked by im-| ‘This is eminently the case with the occasional 
pure lips? exhibitions, lately introduced at the places of 

These views of the immoral and irreligious | public resort, to which we have alluded. ‘They 
tendency of dramatic representations are not, | furnish no mental food. ‘There is nothing in 
as some of you may suppose, confined to our| them on which the cultivated mind can dwell 
with the least satisfaction. ‘Fhey not only 
address themselvess exclusively to our grosser 
animal senses; but they too often excite and 
encourage those passiens, whieh our moral and 
religious duties alike require we should keep 
in subjection. 

Impressed with the force of these consider- 
ations, and with a deep sense of the brevity, 
and uncertainty of this probationary state of 
existence, and the purity of life to which we 
are called, im order that we may be enabled, 
through the mercy of God in a erucified Re- 
deemer, to obtain a place with the just of all 


An Address on the subject of Theatrical 
Amusements, from the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, held in New York, to its Mem- 
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Dear Friends—That the Christian religion 
calls for self-denial, and exemption from the 
corrupting customs and fashions of the world, 
is admitted by all who profess a belief in it: 
«If any man will come after me,” said its 
divine Author, “let him deny himself, and 
take up his cress daily, and follow me.” And 
it is as generally conceded, that the grace of 
God which bringeth salvation, teaches us to 
“deny all ungodliness, and worldly lusts, and 
to live soberly, speomy. and godly, in this 
present world.”’ In the practical application of 
these essential obligations of our holy religion, 
our Society has from the first, prohibited its 
members from attending theatrical exhibitions, 
and all representations of a kindred character. 
Within a few years, these places of diversion 
have greatly increased in number, and in seve- 
ral instances, sueh exhibitions have been ap- 
pended to museums and public gardens ; there- 
by holding out a lure-to matiy who might not 
otherwise witness them, 

The meeting is at this time introduced into a 
serious ¢oncern, from an apprehension that 
some of its members, through unwatchfulness, 
ora misapprehension of the requisitions of the 
discipline, frequent these places, during the 
hours devoted to such purposes. Hence, it is 
thought right to address you, and in an espe- 
cial manner, to exhort our dear young Friends 
to avoid places so demoralizing, so detrimental 
to their temporal interests, and ubove all, so 
utterly adverse to that purity of heart, without 
which, it is declared, no man can see the Lord. 

The ae tendency of thése amuse- 
ments, is acknowledged by the serious portion 
of every community. They are prohibited by 
law, in at least two of the states of this con- 
federacy; and are only tolerated in others by 
way of concession to a depraved appetite, and 
a vicious condition of society, which human 
legislation cannot entirely control. 

Apart from the pernicious influence which 
they unquestionably exert on the mind of the 
spectator, the profligate habits of life in which 
the performers so generally indulge, and which 
seem almost inseparable from the profession, 
should of itself, deter every well regulated 
mind from contributing to their support. It was 
well remarked by that eminent philanthropist, 
and member of the British Parliament, Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, in his ** Practical View,” 
that, ‘* it is an undeniable fact, for the truth of 
which we may safely appeal to every age and 
nation, that the situation of the performers, 
particularly those of the female sex, is re- 
markably unfavourable to the maintenance and 
growth of the religious-and moral principle, 
and of course highly dangerous to their eter- 
nal interests.” Evidence on this head ma 
be multiplied to almost any extent, but its tru 
will scarcely be called in question. 

We have said that attendance at these exhi- 
bitions, is prejudicial to your temporal interests. 
In support of this proposition, we ap to 
your own observation and experience. Crowd- 
ed as the avenues are, by which men seek to 
procure the means of a comfortable, necessary, 
and lawful support to these perishable bodies, 

















































religious Society: it is far otherwise, The 
wise and the virtuous, in every counffy and 
age, have denounced them. Plato says, 
“Plays raise the passions, and pervert the 
use of them; and of consequence are danger- 
ous to morality.”’ Several other distinguished 
heathen writers condemn them in strong and 
unqualified terms. In every period of the 
Christian era, they have been pronounced per- 
nicious by the pious and considerate. Some 
of the earliest councils and synods reprobated 
them in the strongest language. Nearly or 
quite all the reformed churches, pronounced 
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generations ; we again entreat you, dear young 
Friends, entirely to avoid these fountains of 
corruption. ‘ Resist the beginning,”’ is a wise 
maxim. You cannot with safety promise to 
stop at any given point. The encroachments 
of vice are slow but insidioua. ** Wherefore,” 
(in the language of the apostle to the Corin- 
thians,) “come out from among them, and be 
ye separate, saith the Lord; touch not the 
unclean thing; and I will receive you, and 
will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Al- 
mighty.” 

he works of fiction which so abound, and 
particularly in the cheap periodical publica- 
tions of the present day, are not only perni- 
cious in themselves, and calculated to indispose 
the mind for serious and profitable reading; 
but they induce and cultivate a taste for dra- 
matic and other objectionable shows. It is 
therefore doubly important that you do not 
indulge in perusing them. Indeed, in a mere 
temporal point of view, they should be avoided. 
It is an appetite that never can be satisfied: it 
increases with indulgence. Few, if any of 
you, are so circumstanced, that you can devote 
more time to reading than will serve to store 
your minds with such useful knowledge, as is 
necessary to enable you to discharge to advan- 
tage, and to the satisfaction of your own minds, 
the social and relative duties of life. 

There is one other branch of our Christian 
testimonies to which, in this connection, we 
would ask your serious attention. We refer 
to ** plainness of apparel.’”’ You are aware 
that it is not, as some imagine, a superstitious 
veneration for a particular mode of dress ; but 
that it is the result of an important and well 
founded testimony, which our predecessors in 
religious profession were called upon to bear 
against the frivolous and everchanging fashions 
of the- world; and that hence, the consistent 
members of our religious Society having for 
generations adhered, without material change, 
to one form of dress, present an appearance 
which distinguishes them from others. This 
distinction operates to preserve them from 
much of the evil that prevails in the world ;— 
for we need not tell you, that it will prevent 
your participating in many things that have a 
tendency to divert from “the strait gate and 
narrow way, which leadeth unto life.” We 
would, therefore, as well on account of its 
practical benefits, as the sound Christian prin- 
oa in which it originated, entreat you to 

here with firmness to our distinguishing 
mode of dress. Be assured, that if accom- 
panied by a corresponding deportment it will 
not diminish, but rather increase your respect- 
ability among men. 

We are aware, dear young people, of the 
snares and temptations by which you are sur- 
rounded, and your consequent liability to err, 
and we woul remind you of the consoling 
assurance, that ‘ help is laid upon one who is 
mighty,”’ and that ‘if any man sin, we have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous ;”’ ‘“‘a High Priest touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities ;”” ‘‘ Who died that 
we might live,” *‘ not unto ourselves, but unto 
Him who died for us;” and who, if not re- 
sisted in his spiritual appearance in the heart, 
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the world, and purify us unto God, a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. 

We conclude with the advice of an apostle 
to the primitive believers :—“ Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meeting aforesaid, held in New York the 2d 
of 12th month, 1840. 

WiuiraM BirpsaL1, 
Exizazetu U. Wix11s,. 


: Clerks. 


For “ The Friend.” 
IMMORTALITY. 


(From the German } 
Hark to the sea-waves raging sound ! 
The awful storm’s wild roar we hear : 
The vivid lightning darts around ; 
The lordly lion flies in fear. 
Poor trembling man appears this hour, 
The prey of passions evil power ; 
Whose sin-fed phantoms of affright, 
Add terror to the gloom of night. 


Let mountains, worn by ages, send 
Through all their caves the how! of dread ; 
Let shaken earth asunder rend,— 
Man calm beside the gulf should tread. 
The beast by flight its weakness shows, 
But deeply on the life that glows, 
So brightly in the human breast 
Is immortality impressed. 


O man, though firce may shake to dust 
Thy dwelling place of living clay ; 
Never through fear forsake thy trust, 
Or turn from duty’s call away. 
The murderer's steel with crimson stain 
Marks but the outcr being slain ; 
And though in ruins that may fall, 
The spirit triumphs over all. 


On then with zeal and courage high, 
Though death-armed dangers may oppose ; 
And dare, when duty prompts, to die : 
*T will give life’s day a glorious close. 
Earth can but kindred earth entomb : 
As leaves shook off in summer bloom, 
Upon the lap of earth decay, 
So melts the outer man away. 


Upward towards Truth’s eternal sun,— 
Up to fair Virtue’s home on high ;— 

To bowers, where perfect Love is known, 
The Christian turns the spirit eye. 
Virtue, and Truth, and perfect Love, 
Gladden the faithful soul above ;— 
Where God his paradise has made, 

And neither clouds nor sorrows shade. 

Then though by life-storms fiercely driven, — 
Though violence thy path attend,— 

A voice comes whispering from Heaven,— 
“ Man thou shalt conquer in the end.” 
For when thy dust with dust shall lie, 
Thine are the glorious halls on high ; 
And death, on eagle wings shall bear, 
The ever-living Spirit there. 
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We learn with much gratification that the 
capacious and commodious building recently 
erected by the ‘*‘ Committee on Friends’ SE- 
LECT SCHOOLS,” for the accommodation 
of our BOYS SCHOOL, is now so far com- 
pleted, as to have determined the committee to 














will redeem us from the corrupt customs of| remove that seminary from its present location 





(Orange street) to the new building situated on 
Cherry street, south side, a few doors above 
Eighth street—to take place on Second day, 
the 22d instant, and to open at the usual hour 
in the morning. 

With the liveliest interest have we watched 
the progress of this building from its com. 
mencement, and marked with satisfaction the 
indefatigable attention of the * building com. 
mittee,” who appear to have spared no pains 
to carry out‘and perfect the well arranged and 
beautiful plan. At the invitation of one of their 
number, we availed ourselves a day or two 
since, of the opportunity more fully to examine 
the structure, now nearly finished. The effect 
has been to impress the belief, that as to con- 
venience in arrangement, to warmth, ventila- 
tion, to all that regards neatness and cleanliness, 
so essential to a well ordered seminary and to 
the formation of character, this establishment 
decidedly surpasses any thing of the kind 
which has come under our observation. 

The two spacious apartments, the lecture 
room and the general school room, the different 
class rooms, four in number, and a room to be ap- 
propriated for astronomical and other scientific 
apparatus, are all heated by flues from three 
furnaces in the cellar, the fixtures gonnected 
with which are of admirable construction for 
the due regulation of temperature and promo- 
tion of a healthy atmosphere ; the exterior also, 
without pretensions to architectural display, is 
of tasteful and pleasing appearance, and the 
court-yard in front and contiguous appurte- 
nances, are planned with judgment in corres- 
pondence with the rest. We, therefore, can 
freely congratulate our fellow members of this 
city, that they may now have access to an in- 
stitution in a central, airy and convenient posi- 
tion, which, with the school for girls in James’ 
street, under the same supervision, will be a 
near approximation to the beautiful system re- 
ported to the yearly meeting some sixty years 
since, by the benevolent Benezet and his worthy 
coadjutors, and will afford ample means, it is 
hoped, to secure to our offspring the benefits of 
a select, guarded, religious education, incom- 
parably of more value to them than the utmost 
latitude in the * increase of corn, wine, or oil.” 


The address by Friends of New York to their 
younger members on the subject of theatrical amuse- 
ments, was forwarded to us for insertion. Peradven- 
ture there are some within our own borders who have 
need of admonishment on this head, and may benefit 
by a perusal. 

Our readers, no doubt, will concur with us in the 
expression of thanks to our obliging correspondent for 
furnishing the later and more extended account of the 
interesting Laura Bridgman. For the benefit of those 
who may wish to consult the previous account, we 
refer to page 209 of our last volume. 


——————SS———SESSaaaSEE—E—EEEE—EE 
Diep, the 7th of 2d mo. 1841, at his father’s resi- 
dence at Cornwall, Orange county, N. Y. Justus C. 
the son of Nathaniel Adams, in the twentieth year of 
his age. This hopeful youth was taken unwell at 
Haverford School, and returned home in 1838, and 
after enduring a painful and lingering illness for more 
than two years, closed in sweet peace, clearly evincing 
that our great loss is his eternal gain. He was & 
member of Cornwall Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——— eee 
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